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In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or the teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 


dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found 
in this book. 
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* A FAVORITE WITH ART TEACHERS FROM COAST TO COAS 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE ART 
TEACHER, THE STUDENT AND 
THE AMATEUR. 
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A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK © UNDERSTANDABLE 
® OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
® 168 PAGES 6”x9” ® BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC- 
TICAL © MEETS YOUR MOST 
URGENT NEEDS. 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 
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for Pottery 


Correlated with other art subjects, 


ki hes the basic ont 
MAJOLICA AND 
principles of design, form, and MATT GLAZES 


color. At the same time, these UNDERGLAZE AND 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 


GLASS COLORS 


students gain invaluable know- eras, | 


ledge and experience. TERY DECORATING 
KILNS 


All the clays, glazes, and kilns COMPLETE LINE OF 
MATERIALS AND 
ating classroom subject with pro- THE CERAMIC ARTS 
fessional efficiency and economy Write Dept. D for complete 


are available through Drakenfeld. information and prices | 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 


Factory and Laboratories: Washingten, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 21 
Braun-Knecht-Heiman Co., San Francisco 19 


principles are applied in practical 
classroom projects from which 


mecessary to carry on this fascin- 
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THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and All Crafts. History of Art. 
Advertising Art, Illustration Design. 

All courses lead to B.F.A. degree. 


Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy University activities. 
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For catalog, address: 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1945 


@ The 25th annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week will be celebrated November 11-17, 
1945. Since its modest beginning in 1921, American 
Educat'on Weck has come to be a great annual 
nationwide celebration of the ideals of free public 
education. It provides an opportunity to inte:pret 
to the people the meaning of education for free 
peoples. 

The theme for the 25th observance is ‘Education 
to Promote the General Welfare.’ Concern for the 
general welfare is the great need of the world today. 
This is true if individuals are to have happy and 
challeng ng lives, if our nation is to find its way 
to a prosperous and harmonious future, and if the 
world is to achieve a stab!e and enduring peace. 
The schools have a major role to play in developing 
citizens who will work together for the common 
good. 

World War II will be won, when the final victory 
is achieved, because we endowed our young mcn 
with the best possible training and equipment for 
war. If this victory is not to be a hollow triumph, 
we must plan to prepare our young people with 
equal vigor for the tasks of peace. American Edu- 
cation Week 1945 is an opportunity to stress this 
idea thruout the nation. America owes it to itself 
to improve its schools. 

Let American Education Week be observed in every 
classroom, in every school, in every school system, 
in every state. Let emphasis be placed on the pur- 
poses, achievements, and needs of the schools. Let 
attention be given to the service that they perform 
for the individual, the community, the state, the 
nation, and the world. 


EDUCATION—A MIGHTY FORCE 


@ A pocket size reprint of the pamphlet, Education 
—A Mighty Force, has just been made available by 
the National Education Association for the purpose 
of mass nationwide d stribution in connection with 
American Education Week 1945. This publication 
was widely acclaimed by lay and educational lead- 
ers in its original limited distribution. It sets forth 
the potential power of education and _ reasons 
why the United States should make fuller ‘use of 
this power for its civilian peacetime educational 
program. This is a message educators must get 
across to laymen if education is to be adequately 
financed in postwar America. You can help by see- 
ing to it that this 16-page, attractively illustrated, 
specially covered pamphlet is widely distributed to 
lay people—business men, women’s organizations, 
churches, labor groups and others. Price is only 
10c per copy with quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 
33-1/3%. Order now from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., for your share of the supply avail- 
able. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS ART 
PROJECTS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IN SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


@ In placing Junior Red Cross projects in the schools in the 
art periods, it is very important that the teacher in charge 
be interested and cooperative. The idea of “doing for oth- 
ers” must be clear to the children, since they regard art 
periods as time for experimenting with paints and crayons 
or making thing for their own particular uses. However, it 
has been found that in all cases where projects have been 
introduced, giving a background of why they are wanted, 
where they are going, and how they will be received, results 
in enthusiastic response from the children and with a high 
quality of work. 

Often, it has been possible for the grade teacher to fit her 
regular art work to Junior Red Cross requests. This was 
done in the Fourth Grade, where the class study the crafts 
of Mexico in their unit on that country. A weaving problem 
is desirable; hence woven bookmarks, which were started in 
class and finished at home, were made. 

The basic art outline calls for the development of brush 
stroke technique in the Fifth and Sixth Grades. The Fifth 
Grade carried this through in a group studying a unit on 
trees. Later the tree designs were developed into greeting 
cards. In the Chinese unit in the Sixth Grade, the brush 
stroke technique is a “must” and here the resulting card 
designs were flowers, landscapes and figures in the Chinese 
manner. 

To summarize the art and Junior Red Cross production in 
this way: 


1. They vitalize each other. 

2. They fit together either in units or in art development. 

. They use technics and skills suitable for the grade 
to produce desired articles. 

4. They develop social consciousness. 


Craft problems do not need an apology. They are essential 
to every grade in the schools and it is especially fine that 
we have something suitable for each grade from the third 
through the Junior High School in the Junior Red Cross 
projects. 

The tray favors give the Third Grade an opportunity to cut 
to line and use paste, both requiring neatness and care. The 
Fourth Grade has the weaving problem. The Fifth Grade 
makes the pad and pencil sets and the Sixth Grade the port- 
folios. In many cases, the teachers let the pupils take home 
their first piece, and then make the second for the Junior 
Red Cross. 

In the Junior High Schools, the problems “fit” as in the 
elementary schools. Some schools and some teachers hail 
construction work with delight, as they are especially inter- 
ested in it and get splendid results. Stencilling and block 
printing are technics generally used here and the pupils 
always respond cheerfully in making one or several more 
when they have completed their own problem. 

Modern education does not approve of this work being done 
as “busy work” or to fill a quota. When placed at the proper 
grade level, it has a distinct educational value. It should not 
crowd out children’s production for themselves, for that is 
the mainspring of the Junior High School interest in Art, 
but should carry on that interest into additional work that 
is a contribution to a worthy cause. 
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IN BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


@ In the Birmingham public schools’ Red Cross work, there 
is an excellent example of cooperative venture, where Dr. L. 
Frazer Banks, City Superintendent of Schools and Co-Chair- 
man of the Junior Red Cross, and Miss Verne Bradley, 
Supervisor of Art, are thoroughly in sympathy with the 
promotion of art work for service men. This spirit of zeal 
is also evidenced among students and individual teachers who 
give willingly of their varied talents. 

As a specific example: In Lakeview School where Miss Helen 
Bass is the Art Instructor, two classes were given the prob- 
lem of making designs for menu covers. The school had 
accepted 500 covers as its quota, the county quota being 
10,000. The problem was introduced, giving the use, reason, 
measurements, and general suggestions for covers. Each 
pupil was encouraged to use his own ideas and to design 
at least two covers, then to select the better one. Spacing, 
lettering, repetition of color, rhythm, balance, and other art 
qualities were discussed. Even though students were told 
that the Navy personnel would probably enjoy subjects that 
concerned things at home on Christmas, the Navy ideas 
predominated. There were some very attractive and orig- 
inal covers, but production by hand was rather slow and the 
deadline for shipment looming. The practical thing to do 
was to have some designs for linoleum blocks worked out. 
This was done and blocks speedily cut. In this way, a crew 
of boys organized their work: inking, printing and pinning 
each print on the board space to dry, and the quota of 500 
grew to 700. 

The same method and approach was used to produce Christ- 
mas cards for the soldiers overseas. 


Another division in a unit is a collapsible table centerpiece. 
The Juniors in Birmingham decided to use figures for the 
Holy Night. The students were given 9” x12” paper, and 
the figures were drawn to about nine inches. They were 
encouraged to draw their own ideas of the Madonna and 
crib, heralds, angels, and king, with each as simple as possi- 
ble. Ten patterns were chosen to be cut from plywood. 
Equipment was not available at Lakeview to produce 250 
figures need for 25 units; therefore, patterns were sent to 
Phillips High School, and the figures and bases were cut 
there. When they were returned, the students painted each 
figure on both sides with white tempera paint, and sprinkled 
them with silver dust just before they were dry. The group- 
ing is arranged on dark blue crepe paper and is very effect- 
ive. Lakeview believes the boys overseas will appreciate 
this religious note. 

Fifty bulletin board pieces are required in a Christmas 
Decoration Unit. These include one Christmas poster saying 
“Merry Christmas from the American Junior Red Cross of 
the Jefferson County Chapter, Birmingham, Alabama”; Santa 
Clauses; Christmas trees; or wall decorations of various 
sizes not to exceed 14” x18”. Besides the greeting poster, 
five different linoleum block designs were used 9” x 12” and 
printed on 12” x18” paper. 

Other bulletin board decorations were made by spatter paint- 
ing white tempera on black cardboard. Stencils were cut 
of snow scenes with houses and trees, and churches with 
spires and trees. 
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A group of high school pupils in Cedar Rapids, lowa, assembled with their 
teacher about the nearly finished mural made for the Schick General Hospital 


MURALS FOR HOSPITALS 
HIGH SCHOOL ART CLASSES 


By EDWIN J. BRUNS 
Director of Art 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


@ Early in the fall of 1944 a rare op- 
portunity came to the Junior Red Cross 
members in the high schools of Cedar 
Rapids. That opportunity came in the 
form of a request from Mrs. Harry J. 
Chadima, chairman of Junior Red Cross 
for the Linn County chapter, for help 
in an effort to create a more home-like 
atmosphere in four neuropsychiatric 
wards for patients at Schick General 
Hospital. 

It was felt necessary to see the rooms 
before suggesting any treatment of 
them, so at the invitation of both Red 
Cross officials and officers in charge at 
Schick Hospital, a group composed of 
Arthur Deamer Superintendent of 
schools, the Supervisor of art, and 
others, visited the hospital. After a con- 
sultation with the authorities, it was 
decided that murals could be made which 
would be both appropriate and possible 
to execute in our schools. In order to 
find out what would interest them most, 
we discussed with the patients the idea 
of murals and the type they would like. 
In almost every case the patients sug- 
gested subject matter that would remind 
them of home, such as landscape. One 
patient particularly expressed himself 
strongly on Iowa landscape. 

At the time of the visit the wards, each 
fifteen by thirty feet, were devoid of 
any form of decoration. Furniture con- 
sisted of long metal tables fastened to 
the floor and chairs of the same nature. 
They were bare, unattractive, and almost 
jail-like appearance. 


Decorating these four wards developed 
into a project which was unusual to us 
in our schools. We, like many other 
school systems, participated in a great 
many Junior Red Cross projects of all 
kinds and descriptions, but this project 
was unusual in the sense of size and 
general undertaking. One factor which 
troubled us a great deal was being able 
to secure canvas large enough to en- 
circle each of the four rooms—a total 
of three hundred sixty feet by seven 
feet. As we all know, canvas of this 
length can not be picked up anywhere. 
However, the Red Cross chapter was 
soon able to obtain one continuous piece 
of scenic painter’s muslin, eighty inches 
high and long enough for the four 
rooms, and also the paints and other 
equipment. 

After the trip to Schick, the four high 
school art teachers were called in con- 
ference and the project was presented 
to them. With a thorough discussion 
and knowing the particular need, the 
instructors, including myself, were very 
enthusiastic in carrying it through. They 
in turn presented the project to their 
pupils and had the pupils of each school 
participate in making designs drawn to 
scale for each room. Each high school 
was to be responsible for one ward or 
murals for four walls of ninety feet. 
The students accepted the challenge 
whole-heartedly and were very anxious 
to cooperate, feeling that they were 
making a real contribution to the waz 
effort. 

After the project was presented to the 
pupils in a general way, it was decided 
that each group should make an inten- 
sive study of colors in relation to the 
psychopathic mind. It was concluded in 


the very beginning by the pupils as well 
as the instructors that the murals have 
to be of a restful nature and consequ- 
ently considerable research in this direc- 
tion was essential. 

At the invitation of the four art instruc- 
tors and their pupils, I visited each of 
the groups of students who were to 
participate in the project, explaining to 
them the nature of the murals, giving 
them a verbal description of the rooms 
and other pertinent facts that we felt 
they should know. A small sketch drawn 
to scale had been previously prepared to 
give the pupils some idea as to the 
scope and possibilities of this project. 
Each group of students was strongly 
urged to be as creative as possible in 
developing the designs with only one 
limitation imposed upon them — that 
their designs be in harmony with the 
architecture of the room. The plan fin- 
ally adopted was that each student parti- 
cipating would prepare model, 
drawn to scale and in full color, which 
was then presented to a board for selec- 
tion. This board was composed of stu- 
dent members, the principals, and art 
instructors of each building. The stu- 
dents whose mural design was selected 
would act as captain of the project and 
all other students would agree to work 
with him in its final execution. In some 
cases the students agreed among them- 
selves to make the murals composite 
projects in which the final design would 
not be the idea of one particular student 
but rather the idea of a group or the 
entire class. 

After several months of preparation 
and selection, the pupils of each school 
began their murals drawing the projects 
to scale on the muslin which had been 
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The painting of murals or large picture panels has come io 
the forefront in Junior Red Cross activities, not only for 
servicemen but for other purposes. High schools in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, painted murals for four rooms at Schick Gen- 
eral Hospital in Clinton, lowa. In New Orleans members were 
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High School pupils in 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
painting the murals fot 
Schick General Hospital 
under the direction of 
their art teacher 


requested to make large panels for the Recreation Room at 
the Army Air Base on Lake Pontchartrain. They chose to paint 
high points in the history of their city. In Detroit members 
painted murals as backgrounds for an exhibition of Junior Red 
Cross production for the windows of a large department store. 


Wounded war veterans 
enjoy the murals at 
Schick General Hospital 
painted by the Cedar 
Rapids High School 


pupils 
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stretched on frames thirty feet long 
and seven feet high in preparation for 
the final painting. These murals were 
painted in oil colors, using a flat wall 
paint of high grade as a basis. This 
was a medium within their ability to 
work with and was very similar to the 
texture of the painted walls of the 
rooms. The canvas proper took ap- 
proximately five months for execution, 
students working during their one hour 
art period each day. In a number of 
cases some students were able to use 
their study hall time which helped im- 
measurably to finish the murals by the 
end of the school year. All in all there 
were approximately seventy-five pupils 
participating in this project, working 
in groups of five or six at a time. 

An interesting aspect in the painting 
stages was that the murals were execut- 
ed in the corridors of our four high 
schools and that each day as class 
groups passed they had the opportunity 
to see them develop and watch them 
grow. It was felt at first that painting 
in the corridors might tempt some of 
the more mischievous students to dis- 
figure or mar the murals while students 
were not working on them. However, 
the opposite proved to be true. They 
were the interest of the entire school 
and the students generally took the 
same pride in watching their fellow stu- 
dents finish them as they did in watch- 
ing a winning basketball or football 
team play for their school. There is no 
doubt in our minds but that this was 
one of the finest missionary projects 


for the art departments of each respec- 


tive school. 

After the murals were completed, the 
members of the local painter’s union, 
local business agent, and the chief en- 
gineer took the responsibility of trim- 
ming and hanging the murals at Schick 
hospital. This was in itself an art, the 
responsibility of which was taken by 
Mr. Heald Bowser, painting superinten- 
dent of the Cedar Rapids school system. 
From the very beginning the project 
was a co-operative enterprise of the Red 
Cross chapter, the Junior Red Cross, 
high school art teachers and their pu- 
pils, and the painter’s union, all work- 
ing cooperatively in their way to make 
this contribution to the war effort. Since 
the installation of the murals, interest 
has been such that local organizations, 
through the leadership of Mrs. Sherman 
Yates, Red Cross Camp and Hospital 
committee chairman, have secured funds 
to completely refurnish these rooms with 
groups of tables and chairs of oak and 
drapes with colors appropriate in rela- 
tion to the color of the murals. 

This project, which at first seemed a 
tremendous undertaking, turned out to 
be an experience long to be remembered. 
To the instructors of our four local 


A Junior Red Cross member 
at Franklin Junior High 
School of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, busily at work cutting 
oui Christmas decorations to 
send to service men 


Three Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers in Newark, New Jersey, 
making fracture pillows to 
be used on battle fronts 
throughout the world, hold 
great appeal to boys. There 
are 81,220 members con- 
tributing their aid to Junior 
Red Cross in the Newark 
Chapter. These boys shown 
(at right) are from the Arling- 
ton Ave. School, the school 
for multiple handicapped 
children 


high schools, Miss Erma Oberg, of the 
Franklin school, Miss Annabelle Taylor, 
McKinley, Miss Margaret Danielson, 
Roosevelt, and Miss Mary Barrett of 
Wilson school, fell the heavy responsibi- 
lity of directing and guiding the execu- 
tion of the murals. 

Major Edwin O. Niver, Chief of the 
Neuropsychiatric Service at Schick 
states that following the redecoration 
with murals of the four rooms three 
changes were noted. First the patients 
responded with greatly improved be- 
havior in the dining room, they were 


more polite, made an effort to keep 
themselves neater, and seemed more 
alert. Secondly there was a marked de- 
crease in the poverty of ideation which 
is such a problem with this type. The 
patients seemed to feel as if they were 
in more normal surroundings and show- 
ed more spontaneous conversation. The 
third change had to do with the effect 
of taking new patients into these rooms. 
Their attitude towards their hospitaliza- 
tion seemed immediately improved and 
they looked upon treatment with greater 
hope.”’ 
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YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


By MARGARET J. ESCHNER 
Art Instructor, 
School 78, Buffalo, New York 


Children from the Kindergarten through the Eighth Grades in School 
No. 78 in Buffalo, New York, took an enthusiastic part in creating an 
exhibition called “Our Community” 


@ YOUR COMMUNITY was the thought-provoking title of 
the annual Spring Art Exhibit of School 78, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Since this project included work of the children from Kin- 
dergarten through the Eighth Grade, it was necessary to 
find a common basis as a starting point. Our community 
work as part of the Junior Red Cross program provided this 
impetus. From our common interest in providing favors, 
magazines and other comforts for a hospital annex we had 
“adopted” as our own responsibility, grew the study of what 
makes YOUR COMMUNITY and how it can be improved. 
All the grades participated in a series of tempera paintings 
showing “My House.” The kindergartners made three-dimen- 
sional houses from construction paper and decorated them, 
even to wallpaper on the inside. 

The First Primer planned and constructed a model city of 
paper bags, composed of a school, church, hospital, police 
station, fire house, post office, theater, houses and garages. 
In their grade room arithmetic and English were correlated 
with their portion of the project. 

An illustrated page of the Junior Red Cross News provided 
inspiration for the life-size model store constructed by the 
Second Grade, with the assistance of Eighth Grade boys. 
The Second Graders made new labels for tin cans to be placed 
on the shelves. After the exhibit they were flattened for 
the tin-can drive. The pupils incorporated their teachers’ 
names on the cans, e.g. ““Reiman’s Beans,” “Bachman’s To- 
matoes,” ‘“‘Maybach’s Peaches.” They studied prices and 
points and the storekeepers (twin boys) on the days of the 
Exhibit took orders to be delivered. 

The Third Grade course of study included the unit on early 
Buffalo. Two sand tables illustrated—“Early Buffalo,” and 
‘Buffalo, the Princess City.” Drawings and stories com- 
pleted this unit. 

The Fourth Grade Geography gave us material for the study 
of—“‘Worldwide Communities.” Models of houses of dif- 
ferent countries were located on two large maps of the 
hemispheres by means of ribbons connecting the model to its 
proper location on the map. One Fourth Grade class “bor- 
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rowed” a 115’ x 700’ lot near our School which they hope 
to convert into a recreational center. A sand table arranged 
to scale indicated the plans they hope to achieve. 

For many years Buffalo has been endeavoring to improve the 
waterfront. One of our Fifth Grades made a model to 
suggest the changes they thought would be beneficial. A 
large mural of the Buffalo skyline painted on the black- 
board behind this model helped to give the feeling that this 
was indeed Buffalo. Another Fifth Grade studying Buffalo’s 
economic situation made scale models of a large grain ele- 
vator and steel mill which were most effective when placed 
on the drainboard of the sink in the Art Room, with boat- 
filled water in the sink. 

The Sixth Grades were in charge of the Junior Red Cross 
display, containing work from the entire school. They ar- 
ranged tray favors, decorations, checkerboards, etc. attract- 
ively in front of a mural, painted by two boys of the Sixth 
Grade, depicting all sorts of Junior Red Cross activities. 
The student in charge explained Junior Red Cross relation- 
ships to the community and told how it gave him a feeling 
of active participation in community life. 

Model houses, both modern and colonial were contributed 
by the Seventh Grades, while the Eighth Grades stenciled 
and block-printed drapery fabrics using permanent textile 
colors. They painted chairs to match. This encouraged the 
study of improvement of the interior at very little cost. 
Portfolios on “City Planning and the Community” plus illus- 
trations of compositions titled—“What Improvement My 
Neighborhood Needs Most” were contributed by the Eighth 
Grades. Tea was served to our guests, and back of the tea 
table in the hall was a bulletin board illustrating with block- 
prints this title—‘The Great Community—Not Size but Ex- 
cellence.” 

We believe that this Exhibit has made the children aware 
of their community; aware of its advantages and defects. 
Through the community work of the Junior Red Cross they 
have made an actual beginning toward a better and greater 
community. 
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AND RED CROSS 
PENNSYLVANIA 


@ To stir up enthusiasm for any Junior 
Red Cross project is extremely easy. 
Students of grade and high school age 
welcome ways in which they can serve. 
Most of the students have had some 
close relative or friend in_ service. 
Whether it reaches him or is given to 
some other service man makes no 
difference. 

Children have great sympathy for other 
children less fortunate than themselves 
and are willing to work hard to do some- 
thing for them, whether they are sick 
and in the hospitals, in their home town 
or children of Europe. 

As far as an art program is concerned 
the essential principles, facts and skills 
can be taught through Red Cross pro- 
jects just as readily as through any 
others. Furthermore the students re- 
alize they must produce neat, clean re- 
sults if their work is to be acceptable 
and of a quality sufficiently high to be 
used. Such results necessitate the ac- 
quiring of good work habits which are 
not easily lost. 

Suggested Red Cross projects usually 
name the article needed and allow the 
teacher and students to interpret and 


originate without limit. To decide on 
how a project should be carried out and 
have each member of a class produce 
one object as nearly identical with the 
original as it is possible for the student 
to make it has some educational value. 
But to set the problem and demand that 
each student create his own interpreta- 
tion requires better teaching and re- 
sults in greater growth for the student. 
Depending on what his past educational 
experience has been and on what native 
and acquired abilities each child has, 
he will find it easy or difficult to produce 
original work. Problems which can in- 
terest and challenge him to invent and 
then carry out his own idea are valuable. 
The result may be simple or involved in 
proportion to his capacity. 

Such a problem was the request for 
favors for a hospital ship. The stu- 
dents could visualize wounded men 
crowded in dreary surroundings, unable 
to move around—time dragging. Favors 
for such men should be bright, colorful, 
but above all amusing. One class made 
funny figures of covered wire—a cow- 
boy, a king, a strong man with muscles, 
a bathing beauty reclining on the sand 


By GERTRUDE HEMMERLY, Art Supervisor 
Public Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania 


underneath a large umbrella, a guitar 
player, an Indian chief and so on to the 
extent of two hundred or more. Wire, 
bits of balsa wood, feathers, scraps of 
cloth, ribbons, lace, cotton—the results 
would bring smiles from wounded men— 
or so the students hoped. 

Other classes used pipe cleaners, pipe 
cleaners with peanuts, and corks or pipe 
cleaners with walnut shells and made 
jolly animals as well as people. In 
other groups paper was the favorite 
material and the results were just as in- 
genious and varied. Cylinders for bod- 
ies; cat stairs for legs, neck, and tails; 
paper pleated, folded, curled; queer 
stances; made people and animals the 
like of which has never been seen. 

In another school half inch paper strips 
formed the basis of the figures. The 
ends of a longer white strip pasted to- 
gether made a body, a shorter strip 
treated likewise and pasted to the body 
for a head, a thin strip pointed at the 
ends, lined with pink and pasted through 
the top of the head circle for ears, a few 
curled whiskers, a bit of cotton at the 
back for a tail; all pasted onto a base 
made a funny little white rabbit. All 
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Junior Red Cross members in schools in Erie, Pennsylvania, made stuffed figures of Mr. McGregor, Peter Rabb:t and his whole 


family. 


Then they painted a long canvas to show a background and fashioned the other objects in the famous story. 


The whole exhibit was shipped to Beech Hill Nursery in England, which is supported by the American Junior Red Cross. 
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Junior Red Cross members 
of the art department at 
the Technical High School 
in Omaha, Nebraska, are 
shown here_ producing 
block printed wall hang- 
ings and menu covers for 
servicemen 


of the students made one of these to get 
the idea then set to work on their own. 
A few of the final results were ele- 
phants, squirrels, penguins, chicks, and 
a parrot. 

When the request for the hospital favors 
was relayed to the teachers they were 
told there was no justification for put- 
ting a problem as simple as this into 
the high school unless the students 
would be encouraged to originate. The 
results vindicated the appeal. 
Instruction in the principles of design 
and in color theory must later find ex- 
pression in some _ practical problem. 
Bridge tallies and score pads, memoran- 
dum pads, writing portfolios—problems 
found on every Red Cross list of re- 
quests—provide a purposeful medium. 
Tray covers, wide in variety and beauti- 
ful in execution, were made for patients 
who happened to be in the local hospi- 
tals on holidays. To brighten the Christ- 
mas season for children in a ward one 
teacher took several of her students to 
paint appropriate scenes, designs, and 
symbols on the glass partitions between 
the beds. 

Most of the results are the original ex- 
pressions of different pupils. Mass pro- 
duction is discouraged but when a great- 
er number of any one type of object is 
required than can be _ produced indi- 
vidually one or more pupils design and 
cut linoleum blocks and the boys in the 
print shops strike off as many as are 
needed. Quotas for birthday cards, 
Christmas cards, and menu covers are 
filled in this way. 

While most of the projects mentioned 
are entirely the work of the art classes, 
others require the cooperation of the art, 
home economic, and industrial arts de- 
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partments, one or the other providing 
the major part of the work. A project, 
predominantly the work of sewing 
classes in one school, done for children 
in Britain, was a set of dolls for the 
Peter Rabbit story. Girls under the 
direction of a teacher, Miss Emma Koer- 
ber, who could draft the patterns, made 
Mr. McGregor, the mother rabbit, and 
the four little rabbits including Peter. 
The boys in the shop made a fence to 
enclose the garden and the rabbit’s home 
while the art department painted a 
country scene for a background. When 
displayed in a window on the main 
street little children stood with their 
faces glued to the window admiring the 
set up until pulled away by their 
mothers. 

Later the same group of girls decided 
they would like to make characters for 
the nursery rhymes. When their work 
was completed they had finished the 
Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe, her 
shoe and many children both boys and 
girls; Mistress Mary and her pretty 
maids; Mary and her lamb; Tom, Tom 
the Piper’s son and the farmer who 
chased him; the barber and a pig to 
shave; Little Boy Blue asleep in the 
hay stack; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
and his wife; Jack and Jill; and the cat 
and the fiddle with the dish and the 
spoon and several others. The girls 
looked up the origin of the nursery 
rhymes and displayed their dolls and 
gave a program for their parents. Boys 
in the shop helped with the construction 
of the shoe and the art department 
painted a background. Eventually chil- 
dren in a nursery in Britain will enjoy 
these dolls. 


Whatever the problem, the students have 
sufficient confidence in the Red Cross to 
know that when work is requested it is 
needed and will be used to help some 
child or service man. With that assur- 
ance they are willing to make any effort 
to produce work as fine as they are 
capable of accomplishing. 


A Christmas table 


decorated with designs by 
Junior Red Cross members at the Junior High 
School of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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INDIAN SCHOOL, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


>: | Typical of the Southwest and its Spanish colonial culture is this scene, executed in tin, of the nativity. Indian boys, members 
— of Junior Red Cross in Sante Fe, New Mexico, fashioned it, as well as tin stars and candle sticks for the Auditorium at 
a Bruns General Hospital, to decorate their Christmas services. 
Ray Aguilar and Lobado 
Corriz at the Santa Fe 
| Indian School filled the 
4 request for Christmas 
decorations for Bruns 
General Hospital by 
fashioning a_ Nativity 
Be scene with candlesticks 
2 and stars. They were 
: made of fin. 
| 10 DESIGN 
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PAPER 


ETON HIGH SCHOOL 


These Junior Red Cross members at Seton High School, 
) Cincinnati, Ohio, are working on Christmas decora- 
tions for the soldiers stationed overseas for Christmas 
day. Five hundred cartons of holiday gifts made by 
members of the American Junior Red Cross are on 
their way overseas. All these things will carry a 
“Merry Christmas from the American Junior Red 


. Cross.’ All were made so that they could be shipped : 
flat to take up as little precious shipping space as mes: 
possible. | 


The Junior Red Cross members are also making hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of cards, decorations, tray 
favors, centerpieces and other gay holiday trimmings 
which will be used in station hospitals, mess halls, These Christmas angels, made of paper and in such , 
Red Cross clubs—in fact, in all those places around a way that they can be packed flat, are part of o m 


decorative unit made by the students of Seton High 6 
the world where the Red Cross is on the job to serve 4 7 


School of Cincinnati. The class is shown at work at 
the armed forces. top of this page. ; 
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Mr. E. H. Anderson supervises students doing silk screen 
printing at a Seattle High School for the Junior Red Cross 


ENTERS 


THE CURRICULUM 


@ When the Junior Red Cross requested the Seattle Public 
Schools to supply innumerable pictures, place cards, Christ- 
mas cards, and games for use in the servicemen’s hospitals, 
we immediately agreed to do it. We knew we could. We 
had plenty of willing hands. The only problem was how? 
A year and 75,000 articles later we had the answer. Silk 
screen printing. 

The first project called for 500 large pictures of Northwest 
scenes. They were to contain from eight to sixteen colors, 
be uniformly matted without glass and easy to clean, yet 
retain the “freshness” of an original painting. 

Although silk screen printing seemed at once the most log- 
ical solution to our problem, we were careful to consider 
other available methods. Commercial letterpress, or lith- 


By DALE GOSS 
Director of Art 
Seattle Public Schools 


ographic printing, unquestionably fast and accurate, was 
far too expensive; then too, it offered little or no experience 
value to the students. Block printing, while cheap and pre- 
senting wonderful opportunity for student participation, has 
many disadvantages. Blocks the size needed are unwieldly 
to cut and difficult to print evenly without heavy presses, 
and while brilliant, transparent patches of color can be 
achieved, the mellow undertones characteristic of a brush 
painting may be lost. 

Hand or air brush stencilling, also inexpensive, provides an 
unlimited field for student activity but the work produced 
often lacks color richness and uniform quality. It also may 
be slow, repetitious and may limit the number of designs 


used. 
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Christmas decorations for the Junior Red Cross are being made 
by the silk screen process in a Seattle High School under the 
supervision of Mr. E. H. Anderson. 


A few of our teachers had used the screen process for posters 
and signs in school activities but no one had taken the time 
to develop its full potentialities. Still, it was familiar enough 
for us to weight its advantages against its disadvantages 
and decide that it was undoubtedly the best method we could 
use for our Junior Red Cross printing. 

The disadvantages were numerous and obvious. In any 
method of reproduction no matter how refined, some quali- 
ties of the original work are lost. The silk screen method 
is no exception. Seldom can students become skillful enough 
to make an exact reproduction of an initial painting or de- 
sign. The preparation of each screen is slow and tedious 
and since it was necessary to prepare a separate screen for 
each color and to allow each color to dry thoroughly after 
printing, we were limited in the number of colors we used 
in each picture. 

Once the monotonous task of preparing the screens was com- 
pleted we turned out accurate prints in large quantities, 
quickly and inexpensively, and by using transparent base 
extender and printing one color over another, as is done in 
lithography and letterpress, we obtained three colors from 
two printing runs. Thus we found we could enlarge our 
color range many times. In addition, we discovered that a 
multitude of unforeseen effects were often achieved when 
areas which were sharp and flat to begin with turned up 
softly modelled with rich undertones of colors. Teachers as 
well as students received a great deal of inspiration from 
these accidental variations. 

Because of the time and work involved is was not practical 
or economical to print less than one hundred pictures of one 
design. This meant that we had to limit the number of orig- 
inal paintings we used as patterns to five or six. This cut 
down student participation but it automatically raised the 
standard of our work as we then selected and used only the 
best of the material submitted. 


When the five hundred pictures were finished we felt more 
than qualified to fulfill any order the Junior Red Cross might 
give us but, even in our most confident and optimistic moods, 
we never would have predicted that in twelve months we 
would have produced over 75,000 items including seasonal 
greeting cards, Christmas tree ornaments, table decorations, 
posters, and wall hangings, all printed by screen process. 

If for no other reason the training of our students in screen 
printing can be justified for its value in vocational training. 
Having had our eyes opened through a personal interest, we 
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discovered many evidences of the industrial and commercial 
use of the process. Its flexibility was demonstrated by its 
use in printing B29 instrument panel identification, adver- 
tisements, and car cards, labels on milk bottles, safety and 
morale building posters, greeting cards, decorations on furn- 
ture, toys, glasses, tiles, and even gaudy neckties. Its ver- 
satility was indicated by the fact that it was being used to 
print on the flat or curved surfaces of such materials as 
paper, wood, metal, glass, and cloth fabrics. Its potentiali- 
ties are still unlimited and it is evident that our high school 
students should not be deprived of the splendid vocational 
training which silk screen printing offers them. 

Much technical information has been revealed to us which 
has helped us in placing the screen process in our art curric- 
ulum. Teachers have found that it is too complicated to be 
used with success in the lower grades but can become a 
useful addition to the art processes after the eighth or ninth 
grade. It is then most effectively introduced to small groups 
of two to four pupils at one time, and is best presented to 
them not as a method of solving all art printing problems 
but as another graphic process whose use should be con- 
trolled by considering its advantages and disadvantages in 
each situation. 

To the pupils screen printing, like other semi-mechanical 
operations, proves a challenge because it demands the utmost 
care in the preparation of screens, and constant watchfulness 
in the printing. Because of unexpected and accidental effects 
often produced, it may be discouraging or inspiring. It is 
a printing method which, once mastered, can be used with 
a speed that amazes professional printers; it has a versatility 
that interests the most accomplished craftsman; and can 
produce a variation and richness of color that thrills the 
finest painter. 


NOTEBOOKS 
HOSPITAL PATIENTS 


@ One project worked out by the Montgomery, Alabama 
Junior Red Cross required originality and most careful 
workmanship. This was the making of notebooks for hos- 
pital patients. Free Brush work was done with a water 
color brush, except for the guide lines, which were done with 
pencil. The first step was a border about 9” long, varying 
in width 1” to 1 3/4”, as each pupil desired. The border was 
divided into uniform spaces, no exact size being given. The 
design in each space was a repetition of the first—not an 
easy task, as the designs could not be drawn with a pencil. 
In some of the borders the backgrounds were colored. Each 
pupil designed two borders, one symmetric balance, the other 
occult. Color schemes were stressed in this project. After 
the completion of two borders, an all over design was cre- 
ated on paper size 4%”x6”". Some of the designs were 
done in spaces in checkerboard arrangement; in others, the 
squares were dropped half a space. Some were in rectangu- 
lar spaces and some were diamond-shaped; this planning was 
left to the pupils. The variety and originality of the designs 
created were quite attractive and unusual. When one piece 
of paper had been decorated satisfactorily, three others were 
made like it. Later the four sheets were used as linings 
and fly leaves of some notebooks. The outsides of the backs 
were made of construction paper of many colors, each cover 
harmonizing with the all-over design. Twenty-five blank 
pages were made into the booklet for notes, addresses, auto- 
graphs, etc. The books were tied together with cords that 
carried out the color scheme. The size of the books was 
limited to the size of the pockets of hospital lounging robes. 
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ART EDUCATION 


GOING 


@ Artistic creations formerly relegated to the privacy of 
the classroom are now directed toward social activities. The 
home, the community and the nation at large are now mean- 
ingful outlets for the art program of the school. Specifical- 
ly, the Junior Red Cross Organization marches in the van- 
guard of agencies that supply wholesome motivation to 
school art. 

The reciprocal effect of these new outlets and purposeful 
motivation is twofold: more numerous, alert and happy art 
classes; more beautiful and technically correct art work. 
In support of these statements is an instance of how one 
Junior Red Cross Project has affected the art class in our 
academy and in turn, how the art project has aided the very 
nation in promoting international good will. 

In September 1944, a Junior Red Cross Representative re- 
quested our participation in a nationwide Nursery Rhyme 
Project. Twenty four posters were to be sent finally to a 
nursery in England. Due to the polio epidemic, Buffalo 
schools had not yet been opened. However, the six resi- 
dent art students in the academy welcomed the project with 
enthusiasm. 

The reason was obvious. Girls are naturally charitable. 
They were happy to serve in a humanitarian cause. Girls 
are naturally motherly. They anticipated the joy of draw- 
ing “children for children.” Then, too, in a whisper, girls 
are naturally vain and the prospect of recognition flattered 
them. 

For the limited art experience of the girls—one course of 
design—The Nursery Rhyme Project was ideal. Neither 
superior draftsmanship nor complicated techniques were 
required. Both the baby figures and the backgrounds could 
be treated decoratively thus concealing possible flaws in 
drawing. 

The first step in the program was the selection of the rhyme 
to be illustrated. Each girl chose her own. Inspiration and 
models were provided by a ten-cent nursery rhyme book. 
This, a guileless little freshman offered “to be dismembered 
in a patriotic cause.” 

Drawings were sketched on wrapping paper by the blocking- 
in method, and when approved, were traced on to a 24 x 24 
heavy cardboard. Next, the drawings were cut out and placed 
over the tracing. Tints of diluted tempera paints were then 
sprayed around the cut-out by means of a fixatif sprayer. 
What added greatly to the beauty of every sprayed back- 
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By SISTER GERALDINE 
Immaculate Conception Convent 
Buffalo, New York 


ground was the use of cloud arrangements. These were 
made very easily yet produced a very convincing outdoor 
effect. 

When the backgrounds were dry, the clothes, faces and hands 
were painted in flat col. masses. Folds were indicated by a 
second darker value, while pretty patterns were used on the 
dresses to suggest texture. 

Now came the treatment of the face. A short review of the 
basic principles of design was followed by demonstrating how 
emphasis, proportion, rhythm and balance are all illustrated 
in the face. The eyes as the center of interest were especial- 
ly emphasized and evoked most of the admiring oh’s and ah’s 
when the posters were completed. The secret of their at- 
traction was the use of exaggerated eyelashes and a mean- 
ingful highlight on the iris. Another striking feature of the 
figure treatment was the realistic rendering of the hair. 
This was done by using dry-brush strokes of brown over a 
flat base of yellow. 

Since the faces were still incomplete without modelling, an 
easy and commendable device was resorted to. Over the 
flat coat of tempera paint, brown chalk was applied with a 
soft cloth to suggest the depth of the eyes and the contour 
of the face. With the tempera paint as a base, danger of 
the chalk rubbing off was eliminated. The final touch of 
pink pastel on the cheeks climaxed the treatment of the face. 
After the critical appraisal of the teacher and of each gir! 
in turn, the last details and accents were placed on the set 
of truly successful posters. 

The joy of accomplishment that follows all persistent effort, 
was the greatest reward the girls could have received for 
their twelve hours of work. Yet more was accorded them. 
Four letters of acknowledgment from the Red Cross Author- 
ities, through local newspaper write-ups and countless con- 
gratulations raised the spirit of the art class skyhigh. Ex- 
ceeding all expectation was the glad news that out of the 
ten posters sent, six were selected for the Beech Hill Nur- 
sery in England. This comprised one fourth of the posters 
sent abroad. 

What remains to be repeated is this! The stimulating moti- 
vation provided by immediate community needs and specifi- 
cally by the Red Cross Organization is a powerful device for 
raising the standard of school art. And, again, the call upon 
art to serve these needs proves its worth in the school cur- 


riculum. 
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LITTLE BOY BLUE ROCK-A-BYE BABY ON THE TREE TOP : 


Children needing special care as a result of the 
war at Beech Hill Nursery in England are de- a 
lighted over o set of 25 nursery rhyme pictures ¥ 
such as this painted by Junior Red Cross mem- . 
bers in this country. This nursery was established 
and is maintained by the Junior Red Cross 5 
National Children's Fund, supported by voluntary , 
contributions of members in this country. 2 


LITTLE JACK HORNER . 

These four pictures chosen for shipment to Eng- : 

land were painted by girls at the Immaculate 

Conception Convent in Buffalo, New York. Sy 

GOOSEY GOOSEY GANDER 
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These pupils of the Frances Willard School of Eugene, Oregon, are engaged in mak- 
ing colorful wall hangings based on Indian designs for recreation halls of the army 
camps at the request of the Junior Red Cross. The teacher is Miss Undine Hatch. 


INDIAN DESIGNS USED 


@ The Indian unit in the fourth grade at Frances Willard 
School, Eugene, Oregon, was well on its way when the 
Junior Red Cross representative expressed a need for wall 
hangings to be used overseas. This project offered the 
pupils a real challenge and their teacher, Mrs. Undine Hatch, 
was eager to cooperate. 

After thinking over possible subject-matter for the hangings, 
it was decided that Indian signs and symbols would be ap- 
propriate as well as representative of true American art. 
By using Indian motifs the Junior Red Cross project was 
correlated with the unit, and an opportunity was given the 
children to study Indian signs and symbols in greater detail. 
Indian signs and symbols, as used in their designs and pic- 
ture stories, come from the familiar objects and the daily 
incidents in the lives of the Indians. Indian designs were 
painted on bowls or skins; woven into blankets, baskets, bead- 
work or quill work; scratched on rocks; or done in sand paint- 
ings, and were thus of necessity kept simple. Indian designs 
therefore lend themselves nicely to children’s work. 

The basic line structure of an Indian design or any other 
design is elementary; the straight line, the half-circle, the 
circle, the spiral, the “s” curve and the zigzag. With slight 
variations, changes and combinations, designs such as the 
Indians made may be created. 


Lane County Chapter 
ree oes 
Eugene, Oregon 


Indian art work, which has developed out of the natural 
environment of the Indian, is based upon a culture which is 
very old. For thousands of years the Indians have utilized 
the things about them to fashion things of beauty. Art 
was so incorporated into their daily life, in their weaving, 
modeling, painting, dancing and singing, that it was truly 
a living art. 

The school library offered several helpful books (When the 
Storm God Rides by Florence Stratton and Bessie Reid and 
Tula by Jeannette Smith) which contained several pages of 
Indian symbols. With colored chalk some of these Indian 
symbols and what they represent were copied on the board. 
The children were given charcoal and newsprint 16” x 22” 
with which to work. The children were encouraged to use 
one symbol in the middle of the paper to give unity or to 
help “tie the picture together.” If the picture was to be 
symmetrically balanced, the paper was first folded length- 
wise and then opened. The design was drawn on one half 
of the paper with charcoal, then the paper was folded on 
the crease and gently rubbed. The charcoal printed the 
design on the second half of the paper. By carefully select- 
ing and appropriately combining the Indian symbols from 
the blackboard on their newsprint, the children achieved 
interesting results. 
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The pictures of the class were then divided according to 
subject-matter and balance into groups of four. Each group 
of four pictures was combined to make one wall hanging, 
three feet wide by four feet long. For a large wall space it 
was thought that this size hanging was more appropriate 
than the smaller individual ones. 

The four children whose hangings had been combined into 
one hanging decided on the color scheme. The color scheme 
for all the hangings was limited to yellow, blue-green, white, 
brown and black. The background color was decided first. 
Some groups used the same background color for the four 
hangings and some used the same background colors in diag- 
onal corners. 

After each child colored his picture it was scotch-taped in 
its place on a wide table. The other three pictures of its 
group were also taped to the table. Muslin was cut twice 
as long as the hanging so that one half of it could be used 
for facing the hanging. The muslin was pinned on top of 
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INDIAN CHIORER 
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SNAKE 


AND RAIN 


MESCAL PLANT 


EVENING STAR 
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PINE NEEDLE 
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INDJAN VILLAGES 
WATER 


IShKANOS 


The Indians used signs or symbols to represent words. 


MAGNOMA BUDS FLOWER 


the patterns and two inches were allowed on the four sides. 
The two inch allowance gave enough space for a border and 
for stitching the facing to the front. With pencils the 
designs were traced. After designs were removed from the 
underside of the cloth, the children colored the cloth with 
their crayons. The crayon strokes were all made in the 
same direction. A border was planned and made to enclose 
the four pictures into one unit. 

A damp cloth and warm iron were used to iron the hangings 
on the wrong side. The heat of the iron melts the wax of 
the crayon and blends it into the fiber of the cloth. 

The hangings were turned inside out and stitched on three 
sides on a sewing machine. After the hanging was turned 
right side out the fourth side was sewn by hand. 

The two fourth grade classes made eleven hangings. The 
children enjoyed this project and were pleased with the 


final results. 
FALLIN© RAIN 


Tree 
aN PATHS CROSSING 


THUNDER BIRDS 


FIELD 


S#EDS FIELDs 


CORN PLANT 


FAINISOW 


THUNDER TRACK. 


MOUNTAIN 


SUMMER BIRDS 


THUNDER BIRD 


PECANS MOUNTAIN RANGE 


These are some of the symbols that the fourth 


grade children of Frances Willard School, Eugene, Oregon, used in making the wax-crayon wall hangings. 
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@ It was an exciting day at South High School in Denver, 
when a member of Red Cross field workers in the army camps 
came to discuss the possibility of students making a leisure- 
time map for the use of soldiers coming in to spend a day 
or a weekend in town. They were told that such information 
as was available did not summarize adequately all the dif- 
ferent kinds of recreation, particularly of the non-commercial 
type, which could be found in the Denver area. The field 
workers hoped that something in the nature of a summary or 
list could be made and that it could be printed in quantity 
so that all interested service personnel could obtain it. 


The students welcomed the opportunity to render so vital a 
service to their friends in the local camps and _ hospitals. 
Their responses came quickly: “Did soldiers really want a 
recreation map?” “Were there special things the soldiers 
asked about?” “Should the map be small or large,-—quite 
inclusive or centered in only a few kinds of recreation not 
listed elsewhere?” At the end of the hour some very im- 
portant matters had been settled. First, this was to be a 
leisure-time map. Second, the map should indicate as many 
as possible of the interests which the boys in the services 
had mentioned: hiking, tennis, swimming, bowling, golfing, 
dancing and the like, as well as the music, painting and other 
arts the students were surprised to learn had been asked 
about. Third, the members of the art class would enter a 
friendly competition to see who could design the best map,— 
having the most colorful border, the best organization of 
ideas and materials, and the most inviting presentation of 
the many ways in which members of the armed forces could 
enjoy themselves while in Denver. Fourth, the winner should 


RECREATION 
MAP OF 
DENVER FOR 
SERVICEMEN 


By MARION E. MILLER 
Director of Art Education 


PRUDENCE BOSTWICK 
Supervising Teacher 
Former Red Cross Coordinator 
Denver Public Schools 


Patricia Tool of South High School 

in Denver worked out a recreation 

map for servicemen as a_ Junior 
Red Cross Project. 


complete the final drawing for the reproduction of the map, 
which if good enough would be published in quantity by the 
Junior Red Cross. 

Immediately the interested members of the class set to work. 
They used an official map of Denver as a resource, making 
outlines from it so that proportions and distances would be 
accurate. On these each student designed his own borders 
and pictorial motifs, using themes of Colorado life, or sub- 
jects of local history suggestive of the region’s colorful era. 
The group made a list of points of interest to include, add- 
ing to it suggestions from the Red Cross field workers, from 
the soldiers they knew, and from anyone else who contrib- 
uted a sound idea. They swapped their own experiences 
and information about the places recorded. When this was 
not enough the library was consulted, and in several in- 
stances—class trips being out of the question—individuals 
visited the places to sketch or to obtain detailed information. 
For example,—they wanted to include the Denver Union 
Stockyards, chiefly because the annual stock show and rodeo 
held there are an important episode in the city’s life and 
are always of great interest to visitors. Most of the students 
had visited the show yearly, but discovered that when it 
came to drawing the place, they had to have their memories 
refreshed as to the shape of the buildings, what the entrance 
was like, and where the banner was displayed. The library 
lacking all their requirements, one of the boys made a ten- 
mile trip across town to “get the stuff.” 

After a few weeks, a committee on selection met with the 
students and teacher. It included staff members from the 
Red Cross, field workers, and art specialists. After consid- 
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erable discussion by everyone including the students—it was 
a very informal affair—the whole group voted, and the win- 
ning design, among the six which were finally submitted, was 
found to be that of Patricia Tool, an eleventh grade girl 
who had not yet reached her seventeenth birthday. 


Patricia’s map was liked for several reasons. Everyone 
agreed that her border pattern was effective, showing many 
of the current concepts of western life,—trader, trapper, 
prospector, cowboy, rancher, sports enthusiast, and that 
these were woven together into a pleasing whole. They 
admired the idea of having the key figures symbolizing the 
different service branches shown as converging on the city, 
and they thought that the figures representing the sports 
opportunities were lively and expressive. It was hard for 
them to choose though,—for several of the other maps had 
interesting features. One girl had designed a border made 
up of famous buildings in the city, another had centered 
hers on the mountain-view finder in a city park, working the 
various peaks into her design. A third used a combination 
of mountain cabins and cowboy motifs. 


Once her design was chosen, Patricia set about preparing 
it for reproduction. She made almost no changes in her 
original design—except for moving a mis-placed housing 
project, which was accomplished by cutting it out and 
pasting it on where it belonged. She also re-drew the Red 
Rocks amphitheater and changed slightly the upper corners 
of the border. She did, however, have some things to add, 
at the suggestion of fellow students and service men,—for 
a while it seemed as if everyone remembered something 
that had to be included. She solved this problem by relegat- 
ing most of the items to the list on the back of the map, and 
picturing only the few she thought would look well in the 
design, and which she considered of first rate importance. 
In preparing the map for printing it was necessary to make 
“color separations,” which meant that she had three tracings 
to make on a special kind of process paper—one tracing in 
black for the key block, the other two in color for the two 
color blocks. It is in this step that the freshness and vitality 
of young people’s drawing is often lost, because in the effort 
to trace accurately, the line becomes stilted. To offset the 
tendency to “tighten up” she was told to feel free to change 
anything she wanted to,—to add or substract if she felt 
like it. As a result the drawing retained a good bit of the 
lively, direct quality for which she had a particular flare, 
though some of the freshness of the color was lost later in 
the reproductive process of screening, which the printer used. 


The budget committee of the Junior Red Cross service fund 
voted the money to pay for 15,000 copies of the map. A 
commercial firm did the printing as the high school shops 
did not have facilities to handle so large a project. It was 
printed from three-color metal cuts made by the photoengrav- 
ing process. It was run off in two forms,—one folded for 
pocket use, the other on heavy paper, unfolded, for posting 
on bulletin boards in day rooms of camps and hospitals, and 
in the visitors quarters of the various fields. 


The information printed on the back of the map is an ex- 
pansion of the material first suggested by the service men 
through the Red Cross field workers. Students in the art 
class and Patricia herself contributed many ideas from their 
own recreational experiences in Denver. An adult then took 
over and checked and revised it,—obviously this was neces- 
sary to secure its maximum usefulness. Several sources 
were drawn upon. Much valuable information concerning the 
fine arts in Denver was taken from a guide which had been 
prepared several years earlier by the Fine Arts Committee 
of the City Club for the use of visiting service men. The 
Board of Directors of the City Club was most generous in 
permitting extensive use and adaptation of these materials 
by the Junior Red Cross. 
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The map has been distributed to members of the armed serv- 
ices at Buckley and Lowrey Fields, at Fort Logan, and at 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital. The folding maps may be 
had on request by any service member who wishes to keep 
it as a guide to his own recreational activities. The un- 
folded maps are available only to field workers in camps and 
U.S.O. centers where they are desired for wali display. 

The map has brought much satisfaction as a Junior Red 
Cross project. It has fulfilled two of the most important 
aims of the Junior Red Cross in the Denver Public Schools. 
One of these is to render as much service as possible to 
members of the armed services who are stationed in the 
Denver area; the other is to provide opportunities for chil- 
dren and young people to make contributions which call for 
originality and creativeness. It has been a fine experience 
in cooperation between all those concerned in the activity,— 
the children and their teacher, members of the services, Red 
Cross field workers and staff members of the Junior Red 
Cross office, and the school officials who sponsored the enter- 
prise. But its greatest value lies in the sense of achieve- 
ment of the group of children who did the work. They gained 
much in their increased understanding of how art functions 
in life. 


This photograph was made from an original painting by an 
Ecuadorian school child in an album exchanged with a school 
in this country. The Junior Red Cross international and inter- 
sectional school correspondence program develops arts and 
skills among school children, although its main object is to 
increase their understanding of other countries and other parts 
of their country. Through Red Cross facilities letter booklets 
or albums are exchanged with school children here or abroad. 
Since pupils are encouraged to illustrate these albums with 
individual creative work, some remarkable drawings and 

pictures have resulted. 
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LEARNING 
CREATIVE 


DESIGN 


@ Red Cross projects started out in our 
school as an extra-curricular activity 
on a mass-production scale. Being se- 
parate and apart from any learning, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the skill of pasting, the 
teacher would simply find something 
“cute” in the way of a tray favor or 
Christmas decoration, cut a pattern for 
it, and then let the children reproduce 
it in quantities. 

However, the possibilities for creative 
design which the projects had to offer 
were too great to be ignored; so a new 


idea had to be developed about the whole 
thing. A few demonstrations in the 
classrooms were necessary, but soon the 
teachers were convinced that children 
could produce their own original designs 
with results “good enough” to be sent 
to adult soldiers. The main things, as 
far as the teacher’s part of the project 
was concerned, was to give the children 
some conception of the use for which 
the project was to be made and to 
“teach” certain skills, particularly past- 
ing and cutting. 


By HELEN B. DOOLEY, Supervisor of Art 
Kern County Schools, California 


STUDENTS OF THE RICHLAND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN’ KERN 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, DO NOT 
USE PATTERNS IN CUTTING 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. THEY 
ARE EXPECTED TO DEVELOP AND 
CREATE THEIR OWN IDEAS. 


Cut paper stained glass windows as table 
centerpieces, trees as place favors, Christ- 
mas tree decorations of all shapes and 
sizes, dolls, puzzles, and ash trays com- 
prised the major part of the two thousand 
Christmas projects made by the children 
of the Junior Red Cross in Kern County 
this year. Miss Helen B. Dooley, Art 
Supervisor of Kern County, California, is 
shown packing some of the projects to 
send to the Red Cross headquarters. 


To hasten the production of the Christ- 
mas table decorations which were to be 
sent overseas, and in order to produce 
some uniformity in the finished results, 
the art supervisor decided upon specific 
types of decorations, with certain dimen- 
sions, and a basic color. Then the 
teachers presented the project to their 
classes and discussed with them the 
creative possibilities involved. They 
discussed the principles of rhythm, re- 
petition, and simplicity; but the sky was 
the limit when it came to originality. 
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One of our most successful Christmas 
projects was a three-sided tree, which 
stands alone, can be folded for packing, 
and makes a lovely table decoration. 
This we made by folding and cutting 
one tree first, then one duplicate of it. 
One side of each tree was pasted to one 
side of its duplicate, leaving three sides 
exposed. We found it easiest to start 
cutting at the top of the tree and to 
work down, making each point or branch 
a bit larger than the preceding one. In 
that way it was easy to get a rhythmic 
effect in the shape of the branches. Then 
we let our imaginations loose on the 
decorations of the trees, cutting such 
things as tiny paper candles, bells, or 
circles, and arranging them in some de- 
finite formation to produce a design. We 
even used crayon stenciling on some of 
them, adding a finishing touch with glue 
and sparkle powder. 

Our results brought out the most fas- 
cinating bits of original design, and 
many a fearful teacher was surprised. 
Every tree was different, expressing the 
child’s thought and individuality; yet 
there was a uniformity in size and color. 
It was interesting to note that there was 
also a uniformity in the results within 
each classroom, signifying the ever- 
important influence of the teacher. Not 
all of our teachers have learned how to 
get creative and yet careful craftsman- 
ship from their children. Some haven’t 
yet learned how to get creative designs 
which have order and repetition, and I 
sometimes have to discard the entire 
lot from occasional classrooms; but, as 
a whole, the projects taught as art les- 
sons have proven to be very practical 
ways of teaching creative design. 
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IN YORK PENNSYLVANIA 


Part of the contents of three Christmas decoration units made by the York, 
Pennsylvania, Junior Red Cross for use in hospitals overseas are pictured here. 
Shown with table centerpieces are three representatives of the North York 
Wilson School building, which constructed one of the un'ts. They are (left to 
right): Patricia Fitz, Mrs. J. D. Kise, Junior Red Cross sponsor for the building, 
and Ruth Anna Warner. Total number of items in York alone is 4,056. They 
will provide Christmas cheer for 1,500 servicemen and women in hospitals 
abroad. Included in the shipment are tray favors, table favors, and decora- 
tions. Christmas posters, wall hangings and 3,000 post cards. Centerpieces 
made by students of the Red Lion High School are shown on the left. 
Photo by courtesy of The York Dispatch, York, Pennsylvania. 


IN ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


These busy young Junior Red Cross members of the 

Mt. Vernon School in Alexandria, Virgina, are wasting 

no time in making Christmas tree decorations for men 
in hospitals in this country. 
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Cliftord Ritchie, Richard Storm and Dean Bjornson make Christmas decorations from scrap metal 
at the Burbank Junior High School in Berkeley, California. This is a Junior Red Cross project. 


EDUCATIONAL BASIS 


By MYRTIE GIFFORD 
Supervisor of Art 
Berkeley, Calif. Public Schools 


@ All work of the Junior Red Cross in the Berkeley Schools 
is determined on an educational basis only, and is carefully 
planned. The Junior Red Cross Director, principals, teach- 
ers, and supervisors, by working together, try to get a basic 
understanding of the educational service in this field. 
Requests from the Junior Red Cross Director are placed in 
the hands of the teacher well in advance of each term’s 
work so that she may select from the projects listed those 
suited to the interests and capacities of her students. 

One Junior Red Cross project for each class per term is 
recommended. More may be selected if desired. 

Selections should: (a) Allow for individual creativeness (b) 
Avoid waste of time and materials (c) Meet the need for 
which the objects are created (d) Develop skill in good de- 
sign and good workmanship. 

The Educational Values are: (a) Cooperation (b) Sharing 
(c) Creative Skill (d) An understanding of other people’s 
needs (e) An international understanding. 

The making of greeting cards by the use of linoleum blocks 
and in cooperation with the printshop; and the stencil and 
silkscreen method has enabled our junior and senior high 
school art classes to turn out cards by the thousands to meet 
the seemingly limitless need of the army and navy overseas, 
and of the men in the hospitals here at home. 


The making of portfolios, notepads, wall hangings, and other 
projects which require considerable skill in construction and 
design are given only to students in the upper grades who 
have the capacity to create objects acceptable to the adults 
they are to serve. 

Simple problems in design and construction may be handled 
by the younger children under the direction of a skilled teach- 
er. However, each problem should be suited to the short 
interest span and the capacity of the young child, and only a 


limited amount, if any, Junior Red Cross work should be 
expected from this age group. 


SCRAP METAL ORNAMENTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


By LOUISA MARY SANTOS and JOHN FRICK 
Teacher, Burbank Jr. High School, Berkeley, Calif. 


@ Two teachers of the Burbank School, aided by our shop 
instructor, embarked on a project of making scrap metal 
tree ornaments for the service men which yielded a maximum 
of beauty at practically no cost and little effort. 

With Tin snips we cut flanges on rounds of tin tops and 
on variously shaped cans. These were steel-wooled, and the 
edges bent in fascinating ways to frame pasted bits from 
used Christmas cards. Donated metal and enamel paint, 
beads and frosty pre-war powders clung to wet surfaces to 
enhance the effect. 

Spiraled filings, icicles made from can seams, adoring angels, 
flat or with skirts rounded three dimensionally, stars with 
cut edges for radiance, series of can tops cut deeply toward 
the center into rounded spirals, and the many cut outs bear- 
ing the Christmas message, formed a cheering sight, as they 
reflected every light and color. 

The Christmas trees were made from flattened-out cans on 
which horizontal strips were cut from each side to the seam, 
which formed the trunk. These branches were curled in to 
form the tree shape, and the trunk was soldered to can 
rounds with flanged and bent up edges. 

Flat pieces from the scrap box, or from gallon containers, 
were also made into Mexican-type picture frames, and on 
these Nativity scenes were pasted. Strips cut by machine 
and corrugated on the rippling gadget, added textured sur- 
faces when wired onto the frame. The tin trees or tin can- 
dle holders flanking such pictures made lovely groupings or 
creches. 
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GREETING CARDS AS A 
STENCIL PROJECT 


By JOHANNA M. BLUMERT 
Teacher, Willard High School 
Berkeley, California 


@ A discussion of types of Christmas and birthday greeting 
cards suited to men in the service introduced the Red Cross 
Greeting Card project at Willard High School at Berkeley, 
California. Religions were even considered when it came 
to the Christmas season. Each student participating, plan- 
ned many ideas and color schemes. They decided on the 
final one, translating it into an appropriate stencil design. 
They prepared stencil paper, traced and cut parts of design 
until it properly keyed together. The actual production then 
took place. Each student made a contract with the Red 
Cross to print at least 12 cards, plus an additional one to 
keep on file for exhibition purposes. Approximately 150 
students in art classes took part, meeting 4 forty-minute 
periods per week. 

The prints were produced in what we termed “Assembly line 
method,” in order to speed up the printing. <A part of each 
print was stencilled rather than complete one card and then 
go on to the next. Finally each print was trimmed, folders 
cut to preper size, and the final cards then mounted in their 
folders. 

The project was thoroughly enjoyed by all, each student felt 
he had contributed in his small way, toward the Red Cross 
in bringing a bit of joy to those deserving men at the battie 
front who are doing so very much for all of us. We made 
1,219 Christmas Cards and 434 Birthday Cards. 


At the Booker T. Washington 

Elementary School of San Antonio, 

Texas, the pupils produce objects 
of interest for servicemen 
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Jun.or Red Cross members at the Barret Junior 
High School of Louisville, Kentucky, made menu 
covers for sailors. 


At the Mary C. 
Wheeler School of 
Providence, R.l., 
Thanksgiving menus 
for men on hospital 
ships were made by 
Junior Red Cross 
members 
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KEY TO WEAVING by Mary E. Black. 
812 pages 7%x10 inches. Illustrated. 


Price $5.00. 

Here is a complete description of the 
processes involved in weaving. It pre- 
sents the methods of learning the craft 
in the simplest manner possible so that 
any amateur can master the skills re- 
quired. The first part describes the 
loom, its parts and their functions, the 
preparation of the warp, the threading 
of the loom, and many hints for the 
weaver, especially the beginner. The 
second part carries the weaver through 
all the possibilities of two-harness weav- 
ing, the four-harness twills, and into the 
six and eight-harness threadings. Each 
lesson is placed in logical sequence, 
from the simple to the most advanced, 
because one technique or process nat- 
urally evolves from another. To avoid er- 
rors, the author even tells what not to 
do, and if mistakes have been made, 
shows how to rectify them. Methods, 
errors and corrections are fully illustra- 


ted with drawings. 


PRACTICAL POTTERY FOR CRAFTS- 
MEN AND STUDENTS by R. H. Jen- 
kins. 192 pages, 6x9 inches. Illustrat- 
ed. Price $2.75. 

Today homecraftsmen are “re-discover- 
ing” pottery—and learning that this 
time-honored craft makes a hobby of 
absorbing interest and artistic self-ex- 
pression. In this complete, clearly writ- 
ten, methodically presented handbook 
the beginner will find a reliable guide to 
every phase of pottery, from the selec- 
tion of proper equipment and material, 
to a quick, easy grasp of the basic proc- 
esses. The fruit of the author’s more 
than twenty years’ experience as teacher 
and craftsman, it makes self-instruction 
possible for the worker of little experi- 
ence, while the skilled craftsman will 
find it a source of many helpful hints 
and ideas. 


POTTERY MADE EASY by John W. 
Dougherty. 179 pages, 6x9 inches. [II- 
lustrated. Price $2.50. 

Contrary to the widespread idea that 
pottery is too difficult and expensive as 
a hobby for the amateur craftsman, this 
book shows how artistic pieces can be 
turned out in the home shop with a 
minimum of difficulty—and with home 
made equipment! The first complete 
analysis of pottery on the level of the 
amateur craftsman, this book published 
a few years ago, gives detailed descrip- 
tions of the various methods; coil, stick- 
ing up with slabs, modeling, castings, 
pressing in molds, and throwing on a 
wheel. Simple, easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions and helpful illustrations cover ev- 
ery phase of the work from the mixing 
and wedging of the clay to the forming, 
decorating, finishing, and glazing. 


BOOKS 


ABOUT THE 


ART IN THE NEW LAND by Charlie 
May. Simon. 159 pages 8x5% inches. 
Illustrated with 45 reproductions of 
American masterpieces, and drawings 
by James MacDonald. Price $3.00. 


This book presents for young people the 
colorful careers of sixteen of our fore- 
most American artists, choosing the 
most memorable incidents of their lives 
and weaving the whole into a panorama 
of cultural development in the United 
States. Beginning with those itinerant 
artists roamed the country in the 
late 17th century, painting portraits 
which they did not sign, the author goes 
on to Benjamin West in the early 18th 
century. Proceeding down through the 
years she writes of Copley, Peale, Stuart, 
Audubon, Bingham, Whistler, Homer, 
Eakins, Ryder and many others, con- 
cluding with a splendid sketch of Grant 
Wood. The book closes with a chapter 
on the coming artists of today, talented 
young craftsmen destined to take their 
places beside the men of art of former 
generations. 


POTTERY, Its Craftsmanship and Its 
Appreciation by Edmund deForest Cur- 
tis. 93 pages 5%x8¥%, _ illustrated. 
Price $2.00. 

The serious craftsman and student of 
ceramics will find this book an inspir- 
ing and practical guide to fuller appre- 
ciation and greater artistic attainment 
in pottery making. It combines in a 
unique way all the latest technics for 
making clay products with expert gen- 
uine interest in the study of ceramics. 
It tells how to distinguish the really fine 
products from the ordinary, how to look 
at museum pieces with true appreciation, 
and how to derive the greatest enjoy- 
ment from this absorbing study. He also 
emphasizes the important historical role 
pottery has played in recording and pre- 
serving the culture of ancient civiliza- 
tions and describes processes used by 


early craftsmen showing their influence 
on the works of today. The practical 
value of the book is greatly enhanced by 
the inclusion of newly developed formu- 
las and tests to help the craftsman, 
amateur or professional, turn out pottery 
that will be as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble, both from the point of view of dur- 
ability and artistic merit. 


DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS by 
Harriet E. Knapp. 138 pages, 7%x10 
inches. Illustrated. Price $3.50. 


Here is a treatise on design as mani- 
fested in various forms of art with 
stress on the crafts. It shows a crafts- 
man how to combine design and tech- 
nique. It presents a simple and effect- 
ive procedure for the development of 
original design thus making the work 
more interesting and the product more 
worth while. In fact, the book is of 
itself a method of teaching that has 
proven very successful. It fills a great 
need in all art classes and particularly 
in craft classes where a combination of 
design and technique is of utmost im- 
portance. Its clear and concise presen- 
tation makes the book especially valu- 
able to the craftsman who hasn’t the 
benefit of expert instruction. Here are 
combined in essence all the book recom- 
mends in a broader and a larger sense. 
Here is sound basic reading on art and 
a clear, simple and fundamental analysis 
of art structure. Here are fine illustra- 
tions of works of art of many kinds for 
observation. Here are craft procedures 
step by step and from the design point 
of view. Here in tested forms are var- 
ious activities that make a designer. 


CREATIVES HANDS by Doris Cox and 
Barbara Warren Wisemann. 294 pages. 
7x9% inches. Illustrated. Price $3.75. 
This is an easy-to-follow guide on Prac- 
tical Handicrafts. It will gain an _ in- 
stant response from those seeking an 
inexpensive creative hobby for pleasure 
and profit. Through simple and enjoy- 
able discussions, the reader—like so 
many hundreds of others aided by the 
authors—quickly learns how to recog- 
nize the essentials of good design under- 
lying all beautiful creations. Then the 
reader is guided in applying these com- 
mon-sense principles to the particular 
craft selected. The articles mentioned 
in this book cost little to make. Most 
materials used in each hand-craft can 
be found around the average home. The 
tools required are few and inexpensive. 
Numerous crafts from which to choose 
are described. These include Embroid- 
ery, Sewing, Stencilling, Painting, Batik- 
ing, Block Printing, Carving, Weaving 
and Braiding, Decorative Metal Work. 
The materials used may be string, wool, 
fabrics, paper, tin, wood, or leather. 
They are all easy to make—and fun! 
Creative Hands shows how. 
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Do Your Share Jo Protect 
The American Way 


Invest In Your Country! 


Buy Victory Bands 
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Watiig ton Unt‘verai*ty Library 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A COLLECTION OF HELPFUL IDEAS * EDITED BY FELIX PAYANT | 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING CONTOUR DRAWING PAINTING 

WITH PENCIL THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING % | CHAR- 

COAL FLAT LITHO CRAYON COUNTER C IGE 

SCRATCH BOARD COQUILLE BOARD y TORN’ PAPER 

#ii ry SPATTER SPRAYED DESIGNS AIR BRUSH DRY PAINT- 


ING STENCIL WOOD BLOCK LINOLEUM BLOCK 
AMATHOGRAPHY LITHOGRAPHY DRY POINTS MONO. 
TYPES SAND PAPER MONOTYPES AQUATINTS LINOLEUM 
MONOPRINTS HELIO PRINTS TEMPERA COLOR PROCESS 
SILK SCREEN BATIK FINGER PAINTING CRAYON PRINTS 

% RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN MOTTLED PAPERS »% 
CRUMPLED PAPERS CRACKLED PAPERS PUDDLE AND 
SQUEEGEE METHOD y OIL— WATER METHOD ON PAPER. 


ia 
| For a Teacher 
For an Artist 
For a Craftsman 
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c For a Professional HT NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY THIS 
For an Amateur — EXCELLENT BOOK 

52 PAGES 83%" x $2.00 POSTPAID 

™ HEAVY PAPER PAGES 


STURDY BOARD COVER DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


A 49 ART TECHNICS 
= 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 131 East State Street Columbus 15, Ohio 
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